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EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES: 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


precious relics were sold by the Messrs. 
Sothebys, about three weeks since; and, 
before their dispersion, our artist sketched a 
few of the most rare of them, two of which 
1 webs ip conned is 
ig. 1, upon the an page, represents 
a four-etringed Musical Instrument, of the 
peculiar, elongated form often seen depicted 
in the tombs, and used. by females, in the 
manner shown in Fig. 2. This interesting 
relic was found in a tomb at Thebes. It is 
3 feet 8 inches long, composed of wood, and 
wholly covered with skin or parchment, in 
which respect it resembles many of the 
stringed instruments used in Egypt at |the 
mt day. -When found, it was nearly per- 
» and parts of the catgut of all the 
four strings, but a fragment of one of ‘them 
only remains. Among the numerous stringed 
instruments used by the ancient 


ians 
this seems to correspond with ray. we 
described by Athenzus. 


3 represents an Egyptian Harp played 


oxen, i tn et Pn 
. 4—An ian Harp similar to 
No. 2; from the scul; at Thebes. 

Fig. 5 and Fig. 6, show the Sistrum, or 
Musical Instrument used in the igi 
Ceremonies and Processions of the Ancient 

jans; its height being 1644 inches, 
is one of the highest rarities of 
tian antiquity extant. It is, (says the 
togue,) by far the largest specimen of this 
usical Lacteghec! that has hitherto been 
the unwearied researches and 
have bern made in Egypt. 
In the Royal collection at Berlin, there are 
istrime ; these, however, are not more 
size of the present one, and are, 
merely models. The Museum at 
it is Delieved, is without a speci ; 
ra he my collections that 
been country, 
in the Br Mu ? 
sithe Aandie of one Sistrum, which was 
from the iste Mr. Salt’s collection.* 
, rejoice to hear that 


and 


‘ 9) 3 of the Museum, Eighth” 
ities, No. 5, are mentioned than 


mj which statement, probably, mis- 

t, in the Mirror, vol. xxiii., 
observed that “ many sistrums are 
the British Museum.” 


figure 
the Hierog! phn ce hee 


throne, with 
3 the frame 


on her 
correct 


front view of the Instru- 

part of the handle is orna- 

mented with head of Hathor, the Presi- 

dent of the West, with the Asp on 

either side. I: i on the head of the 

mas eo greys ich are the remains 
of the feet of either the Cat or Lioness. 

A very singular circumstance, (says the 

Catalogue,) is to be remarked relative to the 

ornamental work described. To a 


engraved ; minute 

be: seen that it has been actually stamped, 
and that the stamp used has been of exceed- 
ingly hard metal. This is a point of much 
interest; as it will, undoubtedly, throw some 
light on objects that have been executed in a 
similar manuer. 

This Instrument was brought by Mr. Bur- 
ton from Thebes: it is to have been 
found within the precincts. of the Temple of 
the Western Lake, on the Karnak side of the 
oes which, judging Bain some of the 
sculpture on that tem may give it an 
ar 8 as high as the *t Thothmes 
ther Third, making it about Thousand 

ree Hundred years old } 

It is necessary to observe that the wires of 
this Instrument are wanting, and also that 
the whole ofthe handle is hollow, evidently, 
(as seen by the ares. garten of it,) for the 
purpose of containing these wires. To com- 
plete our illustration of the Instrument, we 


Fig. 7.—The Sistrum, with its metallic 
bars, copied from aculpture at Thebes. 

The mode of playing the Sistrum has been 
already described in the Mirvor, vol. xxiii., 
p- 120. Bruce, the traveller, mentions the 
Sistrum the musical instruments of 
Abyssinia, where it is traditionally said to 
have been brought from Egypt into Ethiopi 
by Thot, in the very first of the world! 
Bruce describes it as in the quick 
measure, or in allegros, in singing psalms of 
iving: “each priest has a. Sistrum, 
which he shakes in a very threatening manner 
at his nei , dancing, leaping, and turn- 
ing round, with indecent violence.” 
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i , 2 prof in his enthusiasm fe 
CELTIC ORIGINS, &c. poetry, calls ode “the y ae son 
; (To the Batter.) PrOvian;” he chould have the 
I wave been at times amused on the appear- father of Ossian; for that iv his true tla- 
. ance of articles in the Afirror, on “ piper phe ogee bapennbryer ce This 
. Antiquities,” &c., by the attempts of the 1s instance of a man of talent being 
a writers to discover the origin of the names of compelled to give his works the appearance 
1 pred mn Set oeabeg Ars grey The deserip- of antiquity, to insure the patronage of an en- 
i. tion of Carisbrook Castle, in No. 787, is a lightened and discerning public. The fol- 
. case in point; as the writer there says, lowing lines are from the commencement of 
“some prefer a derivation from the Celtic am ancieat Welsh poem, entitled “ Marwned 
4 Cair-broc, which signifies the town of yew- Corroi mab Duiti,” (the death ery of Corroi, 
.. trees.” son of Dairi): they bear a great resemblance 
t Now, by the word Celtic, in this instanee, to the Ovsianic poetry -— 
; I believe, the Welsh language is implied; “Thy ample fount the stream, 
and in that language the words cair-brog, eo it dispenses a course, it hastens on- 
> (this is the nearest to the name given that I he geatt-cry of Corrul has agitated me! 
rg am aware of,) signify the Swelling Fort, the Gloomy is the dissolution of a man of flerce passions; 
nd Lemp oe bility of which, as - — deeds of devastation have been 
rds t! ity in question, must be ; 
a fie" the detiaion ef thase whe are beat ac. T™*S0.of Deir! wee wont to beta the felon We 
jm eens May I be allowed to state Spleudid was his fame ere he was laid in the earth.” 
he urther, in correction, that the Welsh name Siux Gara. 
he for the yew-tree is yw or ywen, most probably paperrrarcveptsed 
> the origin of the English riame. I think that PUBLIC OBSERVATORIES. 
en Carisbrook is a Soy gree of Welsh and (To the Editor.) 
rill Saxon: the word brook may be derived from Astronomy may be said to have been of 
od, the Saxon byrig, which, in Saxon times, was greater value in furthering the commercial in- 
d- attached to the name of London, as Lunden- terest of this country, than any other branch 
ch byrig or burg: and, as s the derivation of science: thus, it is entirely owing to astro- 
“- from Whitgar, may not the name of the Isle nomy, that a ship can plough the ocean, and 
<o- be a corruption of his name ? arrive with an ing precision at its far 
In the: Mirror, vol. xxiii, pp. 348, 372, distant haven: it is with the aid’of the tele- 
~ are some extracts from Scenes and Recollec- that the beauty and of other 
weal tions of Fly-fishing, in one of which it is worlds are brought within the sphere of 
) of said that the name of the mountain Skiddaw human vision. ing up into the firma- 
the is derived from the Meso-Gothic Skygd-dha, ment, and studying the revolutions of the stu- 
the dark shadow; but this name looks to me as __pendous orbs through fields of ether, compels 
dn if it had been borrowed from one of those the mind to unite with the sentiment of the 
os languages discovered by the immortal Lemuel Psalmist : “ The works of the Lord are great, 
and Gulliver. Of the Meso-Gothic, I confess and sought out by all those who have plea 
entire ignorance ; ge as ena i vari- sure therein.” Alt we cannot all be 
ous mountains and rivers, in England astronomers, yet a free might be opened 
aa and Scotland, have been advantageously to such as anes to be into the way of 
tly, ht for in the Welsh languaye, the same gaining sound and w instruction ; 
the might be done in this case also. Now, the and much rational amusement, which could 
beng Welsh wotd cyszod-fa, signifies place of not but advance and elevate the mind. To 
ee shade, almost identical with “dark shadow :” this end, I would that public ob- 
‘ this word may appear too far-fetched, but the servatories be Senhak to penis parts of the 
ailic system of mutations peculiar to the language kingdom; and that they be furnished with 
been 
the great distance from Skiddaw. I do 
is of not pretend to give this as the “onlytrue and the keeper of such an , to deliver a 
A to genuine” derivation of the English name; lecture once a week on elementary astronomy, 
ot still I carinot help thinking, for tea- and to point out any forthcoming 
at sons, that it has quite as much right to be so © Such observatories are being erected in 
uick as the name discovered in the Mssso-Gothic. many places, at the present moment, and 
Layer} I was bighty tified with the extract from others are in contemplation. There is an ex- 
meaty the German of Herder aleo, in No. 787 of the er eel eee ee in 
saaaile Mirror ; for, though a Celt in blood ant prodirg 4 i there ja also an. establish- 
ae. spirit, I am“still a staunch admirer of S' . ment i at Liver 


speare“aud Milton ; not forgetti 
and Chateaubriand, Gothe and Sch 
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n Y  -pagl 
iller. OO just been opened to the 
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Kilmamock, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Aber- 
deen, have excellent establishments of this 
nature, 


It is, however, much, very much, to be re- 

tted, that our liberal Government does not 
End such useful institutions a helping hand ; 
since a yeany gift of 25/. to each establish- 
ment would do much; and for such a bonus, 
observations might be made, and forwarded, 
at stated periods, to the Astronomical 
Society of London, which would be of much 
advantage, and create a thirst for astronomical 
knowledge. . Our Government has very libe- 
rally given to one or two astronomers of the 
présent day, as much as would keep upon a 
firm. basis, forty or fifty such places of po- 
pular instruction. Were the places which are 
anxious to have public observatories, and those 
that possess them, to petition parliament for 
a small grant, could not the institutions be 
framed with the bill now before the legis- 
lature, upon the general diffusion of know- 
ledge and instruction of the people ?—J. J. 





THE HILL OF SCIENCE. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


Iw that season of the year when the serenity 
of the sky, the various fruits which cover the 
: ground, the discoloured foliage of the trees, 

and all the sweet but fading graces of inspir- 
ing autumn, open the mind to benevolence, 
and dispose it for contemplation, I was wan- 
dering, (says a modern writer,) in a beautiful 
and romantic country, till curiosity began 
to give way to weariness; and I sat down 
on the fragment of a rock overgrown with 
moss, where’ the rustling of the fullen leaves, 
the dashing of waters, and the hum of the 
distant city, soothed my mind into the most 
perfect tranquillity, and sleep insensibly stole 
upon me, as I was indulging the agreeable 
teveries which the objects around me natu- 
rally inspired, 

t immediately found myself in a vast, ex- 
tended plain, in the middle of which arose a 
mountain, higher than I had before any con- 
ception ef. It was covered with a multitude 
of people, chiefly youth; many of whom 
pressed forwards with the liveliest expression 
of ardour in their countenances, though the 
way was, in many places, steep and difficult. 
I observed that those, who just begun to 
climb the hill, thought themselves not far 
from the top; but as they proceeded, new 
hilis were cortinually — to their view, 
and the summit of the highest which they 
could before discern, seemed but the foot of 


another, till the mountain at length appeared 
to lose itself in the clouds. 

As I was gazing on these things with 

astonishment, my good genius suddenly ap- 

: “The mountain before thee,” said 

e, “is the Hill of Science. On the top is 

the Temple of Truth, whose head is above 
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the clouds, and a veil -wf light covers her 
face. rve progress of her votaries ; 
be ~—_ and attentive: 

saw that the onl jar h to 
the mountain was by bs pln grag 
of Languages. It was by a woman of 
a pensive and thoughtful appearance, whose 
lips were continually moving, as t she 
repeated something to herself. Her name 
was Memory. On entering this first inclo- 
sure, I was stunned with a confused murmur 
of jarring voices and dissonant sounds, which 
increased upon me to such a degree, that I 
was utterly confounded, and could, compare 
the noise to nothing but the confusion of 
ton, at Babel. road was also rough 
and stony; and rendered more difficult by 
heaps of rubbish continually tumbled down 
from the higher parts of the mountain, and 
broken ruins of ancient buildings, which the 
travellers were obliged to climb over at eve! 
step; insomuch that many, disgusted wi 
so rough a beginning, turned back and at- 
tempted the mountain no more ; while others, 
having conquered this difficulty, had .no 
spirits to ascend farther, and sitting down 
on some fi mt of the rubbish, 
the multitude below with the greatest marks 
of importance and self-complacency. 

About half-way up the hill, I observed on 
each side the path, a thick forest covered 
with continual fogs, and cut out into laby- 
rinths, cross alleys, and serpentine walks, 
entangled with thorns and briars. This 
was called the wood of Error: and I heard 
the voice of many who were tossed up and 
down in it, calling to one another, and en- 
deavouring in vain to extricate themselves. 
The trees, in many places, shot their boughs 
over the path, and a thick mist often rested 
on it; yet never so much but that it was dis- 
cernible by the light which beamed from the 
countenance of Truth. 

In the pleasantest part of the mountain, 
were placed the bowers of the Muses, whose 
office it was to cheer the spirits of the travel- 
lers, and encourage their fainting steps, -with 
songs from their divine harps. 

ot fur from hence were the fields of 
Fiction, filled with a variety of wild flowers, 
springing up in the. greatest luxuriance, of 
richer scents and brighter colours than I had 
observed in any other climate: and near 
them was the dark walk of Allegory, so arti- 
ficially shaded, that the light at nounday was 
never stronger than that of a bright moon- 
shine. This gave it a pleasingly romantic air 
for those who delighted in contemplation. 

The paths and alleys were pe with 
intricate windings, and were all terminated 
with the statue of a Grace, a Virtue, or a 
Muse. After I had observed these thi 
I turned my eyes towards the multitudes w 
were climbing the steep ascent, and observed 
among them a youth of a lively aspect, a pierc- 
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ing eye, and something fiery and irregular 
in all his motions. His name was Genius. 
He darted, like an eagle, up the mountain, 
aud left his companions gazing after him, 
with envy and admiration: but his progress 
was unequal, and interrupted by a thousand 
caprices. When Pleasure warbled in the 
<chay, tae mingled in her train; when Pride 
beckoned towards the precipice, he ventured 
to the tottering'edge : he delighted in devious 
and: untried paths; and made so many ex- 
cursions from the road, that his feebler com- 
panions often outstripped him. I observed 
that the Muses be him with partiality, 
> me pc often frowned and turned away her 


While Genius was thus wasting his 
strength in eccentric flights, I saw a person 
of a very different appearance, named Appli- 
cation. He crept along with a slow and 
unremitted pace, his eyes fixed on the top 
of the mountain, patiently removing every 
stone. thet obstructed his way, till Fe saw 
most of those below him, who had at first 
derided his slow and toilsome progress. In- 
deed, there were few who ascended the hill 
with equal and uninterrupted steadiness; for, 
besides the difficulties of the way, they were 
Continually solicited to turn aside by a nume- 
rous crowd of Appetites, Passions, and Plea- 
sures, whose importunity, when they had 
once complied with, they became less and 
less able to resist; and though they often 
returned to the path, the asperities of 
bo road were more oad wae = 

ill appeared more steep and ru ; 
fruits which were wholesome and refreshing, 
seemed harsh and ill-tasted; their sight 
grew dim ; aud they stumbled at every little 
obstruction. 

I saw, with some surprise, that the Muses, 
whose business it was to cheer and encou 
those who were toiling up the ascent, w 
often sing in the bowers of Pleasure, and 


pene Se those who were enticed away at in 


the call of the Passions ; they accompanied 
them, however, but a little way, and alwa 
forsook them when they lost sight of the hill. 
The tyrants then doubled their chains upon 
the uuhappy captives, and led them away, 
without resistance, to the cells of Ignorance, 
or the mansions of Misery. 

Among the innumerable seducers, who 
were endeavouring to draw away the votaries 
of Truth from the paths of Science, there 
was one called peer Np snr pce 
in her appearance, and so gen’ angui 
in her attempts, that I. should scarcely have 
taken notice of her, but for the numbers she 
had imperceptibly loaded with her chains. 
She was far from proceeding to open hostili- 
ties; neither did she attempt to turn their 
feet out of the path, but contented herself 
with retarding their progress ; and that pur- 
pose which she could not force them to aban- 
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don, she persuaded: them to delay. Her 
touch, like that of a torpedo, had a power 
which withered the strength of those who 
came within its influence. Her unhappy 


per 
stream of Insignificance; a dark and slug- 


and unremitted, and seldom resisted; till 
—— was in vain. . 

After contemplating these things, I turned 
my eyes tonne the top of the mountain, 
where the ee te exhila- 
rating, the path with laurels and 
other evergreens, and the which 


to shed a glory round her votaries. “ " 
I exclaimed, “ are they who aré permitted to 
ascend the mountain!’ But while I was 
pronouncing these words with uncommon 
ardour, I'saw standing beside me, a form of 
diviner features, and more beniga radiance. 
“ Happier,” said she, “are those whoa 


the sage at his meditation ; I mingle in the 


the night to silence and meditation W.G. 





so little hus hitherto been written 
longevity of animals, yet it is to be 
: doting the 
i of natural: history, 
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Smellie says, that “the duration of the 


eters may, in some be exti- 
mated time occupied in their growth. 


which acquires 


that owing to the paucity of observations, it 
is very di cult to form a rule for estimati 


. 8.) 
Sk sation Gil adden, ation. an eal 
cular species of animals will iudicate their 
ages at any period, I as fallacious, 
buspecting as I do that it is not an induction 
originating from repeated jon, nor 
pc gmat opmuaaiaiatieg adeayene 
Mammalia.—It certainly seems that the 
mammailia live longer than the smalier 
ies of their class. the. first®order, 

7 ia, the only species is man, who, not- 
withstanding his commonly assigned limit 
of “ threescore years and ten,” often 
and sometimes doubly exceeds that period. 

A ruffed lemur, (Lemur Macaco,) which 
Lee i, ep Paris museum of natural 
history, in Europe nineteen years. 
—( Popular Zoology, 173.) 

As, according to several statements, bats 
have been frequently found alive, inclosed in 
the centres of trees, which they had entered 
some time previously when about to become 
torpid, we may infer that they were, at the 


* 


of discovery, of considerable as it 
must have taken some long time for the wood 
to surround them. 


The brown bear, ( Ursos Arctos,) is stated 


y by Falk to grow to about his twentieth, and; - 
» to.live until his fifi 


ieth, year.—( Popular Zoo- 
ogy, 231.) “In the pits of Berne, where it 
has been the fashion for many centuries to 
pri pt ns stomp hardin ong 
at the public expense, a pair were living in 
wa, which hod been. confined there’ for 
irty-one years. Auother individual, which, 

in the same pits, was living at the. 


















weported: to live so that a saying hes 
become common among the people of North 
Carolina, that if a cat has nine lives, the 
Gpossum has ni 


nineteen. 

i of a tame squirrel, 
communicated to Mr. Urban, it appears that 
it will live seven years. 

The hare, (Lepus timidus,) seldom, ac- 
cording to Goldsmith, lives more than seven 
or eight years. 

The rabbit is said to live scarcely seven 
or + Aaa History of Life and Death, 
p- 9. ; 


*" ancients, according to Philostratus, 
were inclined to think that the elephant 
lived more than four hundred years. They 
founded this belief upon the authority of a 
story of one with a particular mark, 
ne Juba, king of Lybia, four 
hundred years after a battle, in which the 
animal had fied 
not grounded upon a sufficiently accurate 


one Phorus, king of India, 
_ which 

















Natural History Society's Museum.—(See 
Mirror, xxvii., 400.) “Ou the death of Lady 
Pearhyn, in 1816, six of ego paren a 
sions ve 


Roi, at Paris, is to have been fifty 


that 
mels sometimes reach the age of one hundred.. 
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The stag “is famous among men for long 
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life; yet not upon any'relation that is un- © 
he 


doubted. ‘They tell of a certain hart that 
was found with a collar about his neck, and 
that collar hidden with fat. His long life is 
the less credible, because he comes to his 
perfection’ at the fifth ; and not long 
after, his horns, (which he sheds and renews 
yearly,) grow more narrow at the roots, and 
less branched.”—( Bacon’s History of Life, 
Sc., p.9.) Hesiod says its age is thirty-six 
times that of a man. Charles the Sixth was 
— the people of his time to have 

in the forest of Senelis, a stag which 
exhibited on a collar the words, “ Ceesar hoc 
mihi donavit,” which induced some to su 
pose it more than a thousand years old, reck- 
oning from the time of the Roman emperor, 
instead of reflecting on the more plausible 
—— of its having escaped from .Ger- 
many, whose emperors were also called 
Caesars. “Ricius Patricius noteth in his 
booke intituled De Regibus Gallia, (Of ye 
~— of France,) that Cesar being about 
ye Forest of Arden, tooke a: s and 
caused a collar to’ be put about his necke, 
‘c these wordes: ‘Czesar hoc me donavit,’ 
Cesar gave me this.) . That ‘st was not 
killed on hundred fase loot it should 
seem that this a “Ag tuagirad in no 
other respect, but that the long continui 
age of that beast might be whick? 
before that time, none, or very few, hearing of 
it, would believe to be true.” —( Reynoldes’s 
Chronicle of ail the Noble Emperours of the 
Romaines. 1571. p. 12.) It is concluded 
by modern naturalists, however, that the stag 
does not attain the age of fifty years. 

The wapiti deer is considered to be so long- 
lived, that the Indians say of an aged: man, 
‘he is as old as a wapiti. 

The goat, according to Pennant, seldom 
lives above eleven or twelve years. 

“The sheep seldom. lives to ten years, 
though he be a creature of a moderate size, 
and ‘excellently. clad. * * ° rams 
generate not before the third year, and con- 
tinue able for generation until the eighth ; 
and the ewes bear young as long as they live. 
He is a diseased creature, and rarely lives to 
his pe age.” —( Bacon's History of Life, 

c. p. 9.) 

Contes dash fifteen years; but the ox, 
according aftr W. H. v Ne lives om 
thirty years lagazine of Natural His- 
pg ix., 348.) Bacon, however, says that 
the ox, notwithstanding “the greatness of 
his body and strengtb, is but a short liver, 
about some sixteen years.”—(History of 
Life, p: 9.) 


To be continued.) 


3 KENSINGTON-GARDENS. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Katomological 
Society, a letter was read from Mr. Spence, 


: be rset. to the nat 


various other causes, but the writer was con- 
vinced it was owing to the one he had as- 
signed, and had recently added much to his 
stock of information on the subject. Mr. 
Westwood, on the subject of the letter, made 
some observations on the extensive injury 
sustained by the elm trees in Kensington- 
gardens, the majority of those on the south 
side being dead, whilst about one third of 
those on the east were in a similar condition. 
He considered that.the society having accu- 
mulated a large mass of information on the 
subject, should hold an official communication 
with the Commissioners of Woods and Fo- 
rests, for the- of suggesting some 
means by which the rav might be re- 
strained, as they had al extended to the 
trees in Lord Holland’s park, and along the 
Western-road, past Hammersmith. . So ex- 
tensive was the present devastation, that if 
active means were not employed, the whole 
of the trees along the south side would have 
to be cut down within ten years, and there 
would in the course of a few years more 
none left in the gardens. An analogous d 
ease had lately appeared in some of the pine 
forests in tmany, by which between 
3,000,000 and 4,600,000 of trees had been 
destroyed. In Kensington-gardens, latterly, 
all the good trees had been selected for sale, 
and the bad ones left standing, which was 
much to be regretted, as in the latter the 
wood was not injured, the insect merely pene- 
trating under the bark, and slightly along the 
wood. Some attempts at remedying the evil 
had recently been made with the young elms, 
by plastering them over with cowdung, which 
was, however, quite ineffectual, as the beetles 
might be seen in thousands running over the 
covered surface. The total neglect of the 
na ap by the proper authorities was a matter 
both of surprise and regret, as there could be 
no doubt that ent ical science would 
cure the evil, and as a valuable paper on the 
subject by Mr. Mackleay had been printed 
by order of the Government.— Times. 


SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


A statement has appeared, of the great 
mortality that has taken place amo the 
animals in the Regent's Park establishment, 
particularly the carnivora, no less than 57 of 
the larger quadrupeds having been lost in the 
space of three years, and scarcely any of the 
lions having arrived at maturity. It may not 

nals to contrast 
with that ity, the comparative longevity 


of several animals now in the Surrey Gardens, 
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most of which were originally in the mena- 
gerie at Exeter Change, and subsequently 
at the King’s Mews, and which appear to 
have acquired a prolongation of life and 
health by their removal to superior quarters 
in the Garden, and under the superintendence 
of experienced keepers. The pair of African 
lions, arrived in the Britannia in April, 1823; 
Bengal tigers, June, 1825 ; emasculated lion, 
October, 1827; 5; hyena, March, 1823 ; 
African leopards, April, 1824; Asiatic leo- 
pards, October, 1526; ocelots, 1827; Gnu 
antelope, June, 1826; llama, 1828; vi a, 
1828; kangaroos, ma'e and female, 1826. 
Among the birds are also many instances of 
longevity. Of these, a pair of pelicans was 
received in 1822; a harpy eagle, 1824; king 
vulture, 1823; chaunting falcon, 1826; 
Batelew eagle, 1827; and wedge-tailed eagle, 
1825. There is also a lemon-crested cocka- 
too, that is su to have reached the 
extreme.age of eighty years, pan | fifty of 
which he was located in the family of the 
late Lord Darnley. 


Popular Antiquities. 
THE OLD CHURCH a. LEONARD, SHORE- 


DITCH. 
Tue original church of St. Leonard was, 





Probably, one of the oldest in the metropolis. 
o Sir ree! Ellis’s History of the Parish, 


vol. iii., p. we find the following entry : 
“ 1240. Alan Pil, of Stebenhey, and Cecile 





his wife, granted to the church of St. Leonard 
Soresdich, and to Peter, archdeacon of Lon- 
don, rector of that church, ‘a rood of laud in 
his field.” This extract Malcolm considers 
to establish two facts ::the remote date of the 
foundation, probably, iu the reigns of our first 
Christian kings; and that Shoreditch is a 
corruption of the surname Seresdich; but, 
whether the manor derived its name from the 
possessor, or the family of Soredich, or Scor- 
dings, (as the place is termed in the grant of 
the rectory py King John to William de 
Sancta: Marie ecclesia in 1203, for the foun- 
dation of the office of precentor of St. Paul’s) 
their name from the manor cannot now be 
determined.* 

. Soresdich was a hamlet, and its church, as 
the Engraving shows, had the humility of the 
village fane: this view is from an print, 
the drawing for which bears the date 1725. 
Previous to this period, it had long been in a 
dilapidated condition; for, at the foot of the 
above priut we are told that the church want- 


© It is evident from these 


duced the com 

ditch. 1t should seem that Sorésdich is of Saxon 
origin; hence, it is 
chief of that nation 
“oun puaned Gauge chureh 
wi 

e a illage possessed 
by Sir John Soresdich, in 1339, Those Sorediches 
may have given the Vicinal Way the Saxon name of 
Eald-street. — Malcolm's Londinium Kedivivum, 
qto. vol. iv. p. 18, 


- (The Old Church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. ) 
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Alas! 
Arise 


Will see our rich ‘ion ! 
“ Your aunt, know, for fi t, 
Last month, to Bath wae 
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ri BEAUTIES OF BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL 


 -sbesinae Asx the American traveller what it-is which 

PO ‘ . : raat it ic 
Peder ay Ta tae” him most with the land of his 
sn +4 te: when he first approached it from the 
Pah oer Iya ga Atlantic Ocean, and he will answer that it is 
; ri : neither ite harbours nor its scenery, its rivers 

nor ifs mountains, its lakes nor its cataracts, 


SEEssH FETE 


- 





gave to inanimate stone ajl the charm of 


£ 


unbounded, 
of the architectural riches 


stored. 


historical lore. Let any one who has visited the 


all thet is beautiful interesting which it 
ins, whether in urban j or 


» consider what objects are en- i 


alls, never to be disturbed while life endures. 
He will find it is her castles and her cathe- 


gree closely. 

little valley in which it 

ificent. trees almost 

ing the elevation even of its lofty aisles. 
will think of Tintern casting a holy air 
ever the secluded shades of the Wye, and 
picture in imagination the gorgeous festoons 


exquisite details of its tracery. 
ill think of Conway still as in the days 
ward, with its massive round towers and 


alls overpenk the captive nsing 
ales; and wick yet stand- 


strength, the fit abode of 
own and putter.up of kings.” 
He will think of the red towers of Bothwell, 


In tmth, the i 


i effect 
with which it is 





‘THE MIRKOR. 


hi f ilaved reece “a 
aes 0 ou 
either bank of the Neva, befit a capital 
which aspires to govern half the wotid. Even 
the great name of Napoleon owes half its 
lustre to the truly imperial splendour of his 
architectural conceptions; and not only his 
popularity with his subjects, but his fame 
among strangers, rest as much now on the 
monuments of Paris as the conquests of his 
armies. The chaste simplicity of the Bourse, 
the lovely pillars of the Madeleine, the stu- 
pendous grandeur of the arch of Neuilly, the 
storied magnificence of the pillar in the 
Place Vendome, have done as much for his 
fame as the triumph of Austerlitz, the victory 
of Jena, or the conquest of Tilsit. Rome 
itself, the mistress of the world, the seat of 
empire alike in arts and in arms, the first in 
nius, greatness, and fame, is overshadowed 
in our recollection by the overwhelming gran- 
deur of St. Peter’s; and ‘while its 
and its temples, its ruins and churches, its 
ries and statues, ‘are fading under the 
pse of time, its stately dome, the matchless 
splendour of its interior decoration, survive in 
our recollection in imperishable lustre, and 
derive fresh brightness from the length of 
time in which they have been treasured in 
the stores of memory. — Blackwood’s Mag. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


In many cases, it is not a mere monument of 
art which we admire; it is a relic of former 
which we venerate, a remnant of the 
ristine world which we contemplate; and 
its time-worn walls are floated down the stream 
of time, fraught with innumerable associa- 
tions, and all the undying interest of histo- 
rical recollection. 

It is to this cause that much of the extra- 
ordinary interest of a great capital, if built of 
imperishuble materials, and adorned by the 
monuments of successive ages, is owing. 
A great historic ry rises before us: we 
see at the same instant the works of succes- 
sive ages: a glance takes in at once the 
labour of a thousand years. The changes of 
manners, the revolutions of opinion, the fleet- 
ing “objects of national ‘desire, the varying 
flow of national fortunes, the triumphs of one 

the disasters of another; the st 


of freedom, the submission of slavery; the 


fervour of piety, the of infidelity ; the 
sway of superstition, the selfishness of cor- 
rution, all arise in durable and visible array 
before us. Each fleeting change has im- 


printed its character on some lasting monu-- 


ment: and they all stand in grim array, like 
a gallery of the dead before us, as if to testify 
at once, the greatness, the nothingness, the 
corruption, and the immortality of man. 
Em on that skiff which will send you 
forth an arrow into the middle of the 


Thames: those Gothic‘ towets: which rise 
above the flood, ‘cover the bones of the Con. 
fessor and Alfred; the Henries and the Rich. 
ards of ancient times repose beneath its pave: 
ment: the antique pile which adjoins it, was 
the dining hall of Stephen. e majestic 
dome which towers above pep earn struc. 
ture, was the contemporary of Marlborough; 
a spire in the distance, arises from the church, 
and covers the graves of the Templars: the 
massy arches which bestride the flood were 
erected amidst the fervour of gratitude to 
Wellington. What arethose gay and glitter. 
ing piles which rise under a ‘brighter sun, 
and into a clearer atmosphere, on the banks 
of a smaller river? Yonder dark and heavy 
towers arose amidst the austerity of Gothic 
taste, and were loaded with the riches of 
Catholic superstition; they have witnessed 
the march of the crusaders and the corona 
tion of Henry IV.: that gilded dome attests 
the magnificence of Louis XIV.,and once 
covered the bones of Turenne : ing into 
the stream is the ancient Tour du Nesle, the 
theatre of licentious tragedy ; that beauteous 
row of columns conceals the windows from 
whence the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was ordered; that red obelisk marks the 
= where Louis and Marie Antoinette, and 
nton and Robespierre were executed ; that 
perfect peristyle was by Napoleon for 
the Temple of Glory, ‘that majestic arch in 
the distance, was erected to the honour of the 
grand army. Ascend the tower of the capitol, 
and survey the mingled wreck of ages by 
which you are surrounded : you stand on the 
massy battlements which defied the arms of 
Brennus: the Roman senate-house, the 
palace of the Ceesars are at your feet: that 
vast circular tomb on'the banks of the Tyber 
contains the ashes of Adrian : yonder stupen- 
dous dome which rises like a mountain in 
the west, covers the bones of St. Paul; it 
was reared by the genius of Michael Angelo, 
and adorned by the pencil ‘of Raphael: the 
— pillars which surmount all modern 
edifices in their vicinity, were erected to the 
honour of Trajan and Antoninus, the great- 
est and best of the emperors: that massy 
pile which still survives, like the skeleton of 
a world, the ruin of all its contem 
structures, was reared by the captive 


of the Jews: under those arches the triumph’ 


of Aurelian, the captive Zenobia have passed. 
It is this astonishing and overwhelming con- 
centration of historical interest into one focus, 
this presenting of it in actual objects to the 
senses, which’ constitutes the grand, the 
unequalled charm of architecture, and gives 
to genius, in that d t, a lasting hold 
of the admiration mankind, which the 
sister arts will seek in vain to attain.— Jbid, 
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THE MIRROR. 


LONDON IN AUTUMN. 


Ture are few places more every way disa- 
for a.residence than Lundon —- 
autumnal months. The social stir ai 
animation™that rendered it so delightful in 
the spring have died away into comparative 
silence; the grass grows in the West-end 
squares ; the city looks disconsolate, like an 
Trish cle: on tithing-day; Pall Mall is 
all but deserted; scarce a pretty or a Bey 
face is to be seen in the Parks, or a bag an 
wig in Chancery-lane, or a patriot in Parlia- 
ment-street ; the Exhibition rooms are closed ; 
the theatre contains, perhaps, but a dozen 
pald-heads in the pit, and about as many 
white pocket-handkerchiefs in the dress- 
boxes; there is nu one to gossip with at the 
@ubs or hotels; the jarvey sleeps without 
fear of interruption on his coach-box; the 
cab-man, standing on the sun-scorched pave- 
ment at the door of a gin-shop, looks restless 
and perplexed, like a cat in a strange kitchen ; 
and if you chance to stumble against an old 
friend at the turning of a street, he gives you 
the cut direct, quite annvyed to think you 
should have recognised in him that unfa- 
shionable animal—the last man! Then the 
hydrophobia panic !—‘‘ Think of that, Mas- 
ter Brooke!” No sooner do the dog-days set 
in, than sume crazy cur makes a point of 
snatching a hasty mouthful from the calf of 
an elderly gentleman. The newspapers are 
all instantly in arms about the catastrophe. 
Nervous folks—for we are all nervous nowa- 
days—walk about shuddering with apprehen- 
sion, and glancing every now and then at 
their uneasy legs; while reports are every 
where prevalent that “ not less than sixteen 
“married men have within the last week es- 
chewed all liquids, and barked themselves to 
death, leaving each a wife and six small 
children behind him.” I say. nothing of 
minor miseries, such as the infectious hypo- 
chondriasm of the tradesman who has noth- 
ing to do but stand with a pen. behind his 
ear at his sho , or the melancholy “ lodg- 
‘ings to let ” in every quarter of the town ;. for 
my object is not to weary my reader’s pa- 
tience, or distress his nerves, by a prolix reca- 
pitulation of grievances, but simply to make 
good my assertion, that of all places in the 
world, | Appears oe so detestable as Lon- 
don in autumn. 
Such being my view of the matter, I always 
take a point of quitting town when the first 
Fy enhehic ph appears in the papers. 
. If one will not take a shrewd hint, one de- 
serves to suffer. My excursions are varions— 
sometimes. confined to England, and some- 
times eenling. over SS ning 
year, perhaps, I go to Paris, next 
Test satisfied with a stroll among the wilds of 
Dartmoor (a pet place of mine), or the more 
imposing Welsh Alps. And here let me 


aseure my gentle Cockney, that a ramble 
athéugs these last is a a thing 
from a ramble the pstead high- 
lands. Primrose Hill.is scarcely so high or 
so steep as Snowdon; nor can I take iton 
Fe ee eee 
Kentish-town; which leads you into 

Vale, is at all to be compared with that at 


Bedd, . But perhaps I am partial.— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. j 


Pew Books. 


THE GOSsIP’s WEEK. 

By the Author of Slight Reminiscences. 
[He=rx are two more volumes of story-book 
lore—a week’s delight—a tale for a day: 
would that all story-tellers discoursed so plea- 
santly. We will not mar the several tales by 
sketching their outlines, but content ourselves 
with abridging one of them. The 
of all is, however, so charming, and the 
scriptive details so fascinating and spark. 
ling with life, that we scarcely dare trust our 
clumsy hand among such w work, 
There are such under-currents of affection 
running t the narratives, that we ap- 
proach them like so many holy springs. Yet 
there is also a gaiety of heart in the writer 
which is delightful; a fancy that loves to 
luxuriate among the joyous scenes of still 
life; and an observant mind that “ after the 
exercise of those affections in which nature 
has placed the best and purest source of our 
delights,” knows of “ nothing that has. to do 
with earth,—unless it be the aspect of the 
beautiful world, and the beautiful sky that 
covers it,—which soothes and ens. the 
heart so much as a good book.” This may 
be high praise ; but where all is charming 
it were apathy to be lukewarm. Our quota- 
tion may not be the finest: tale of the seven ; 
but its extent best suits our purpose. } 


The Veiled Woman. 
“ The lidless dragon eyes!” 
Orlando. Believe you then, no supernatural influ. 
ence 
Believe not that its throng round 
us? we Cueridge' Remorse. 


A traveller who had followed the course of 
a stream through the naked 





om as ee the an the 
tal whi up in rows, 
like ‘the jacks of a harparchord, seemed to 
w out.of the bosom of a glassy lake, as 
= gps my oad er 
traveller was a m 
dark dreamer; there are scars in the: 
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The sept A ate loses his road, but is direct- 
y a child who is tending sheep. ] 

An ungainly building,—old but not gothic, 
something between the castle of defence of 
the middie’ ages, and the modern atcumu- 
lation called a chdteau, spread out its walls 
at one’ side, occupying a spot, which for 
being a garden, was not the less a swamp. 


_ A long terrace extended itself in front of the 
house, fenced by a marble balustrade broken 
in many places, and decorated at intervals 
with stone vases full of coarse wall-flowers, or 


"dandelion, wn, and disputing 
the uurturing earth with the sweet rose or 


delicate azalia. At each side, framingin the dovecote; 


building, was an alley of lime-trees closely 
planted and squared into solidity ; below the 
terrace a charmille; beyond that a stagnant 
pool with « cupid astride on a dolphin in the 
middle of it; then fower-knots still in winter 
misery, mixed up with patches of flax and 
ragged vine-stalks; then a high wall, a dry 
moat, a turnip-field, and last of all the river, 

The traveller found himself at fault. Here 
was evidently the spot to which the shepherd- 

boy had directed him, but there was no house 
a te no bora sign or a 
vine spreading inted 
seaddld ore a@ fierce ved walle Not ig’ in 
short of hospitable aspect, or even of decent 
seeming,’ except the castle itself, and there 
he dared not ‘knock. 

However, roofs'were in view, and’ he was 
too well used to a rough bivouac to have re- 
tained much daintiness; so he approached a 
cottage, a rude hovel, and knocked. As he 
did so, a man of middle age and in the 
of a peasant,’ but with the’air of better days, 
came towards him. He carried a gun on his 
shoulder, and was followed by a leash of dogs 


THE MIRROR. 
: think I can peproien Ya better fare at the old 


The traveller 
It is, probably, 
his new 
gardener, or in one, 
as sometimes happens in old-fashioned coun- 
try establishments. But it was not a moment 
to be nice: the’ air was s ing into bit- 


‘the offer thankfully. 
(thought he, es he scanned 
ntanee,) an ancient arena 


Cimadindsd 





lean terness; ee pai the ie te 


as were the gros 
which his iatoer wae re 


* ° 

A nade the wall with a slight door in it, 
awkwardly hinged and yielding on asap 8 to 
the hand with a hat described a wide. 
semicircle in the clod oy time it was pushed 
open, oe -— being used as a temporary 
issue while t gate was i 
become the established Cuet to fhe cant 
The traveller followed his guide through this 
aperture, glided by the kennel, the stable, the 
3 then through a low poe gg Pa two 
or three untenanted chambers whose boards 
creaked ney and as many ee and 


po moter Sah mawnhd dhe 
ih long-aoched jar 


and di rent pette th 
iminutive tut, eli calling them china- 
pone but whose - Ae as oe 
winter a whi 
shrinking i Raced th dangled in Siwy feo 
toons from the peeled walls. 
At length, a narrow stair-case, dark and 
Sam, on ok the aki key fi 
reve de ich the peasant--taking a rom 
eh pocket—opened, the the vag hie a 
and oo chamber, ‘gravely and 
somewhat sparing! furnished, and od whees 
darkly panelled walls hung numerous heavy 
gilt frames elaboratel 3 some inclo- 
sing dusty and time-stained mirrors, others 
ati ancient portrait, a faded flower-piece, dead 
ora boar-hunt. The rest'of the ’furni- 
ture was of the same age and fashion—a bed 
like the third Ri 's war couch, marble 
consoles supported on carved brackets, 
and nae of oak rare with and the 
heavy iron—for the tongs no 
—reposing within the capacious chimney. . 
Such as it was, the proud dimensions of 
this chamber still bestowed an air’ of dignity 
on its faded omaments. traveller 


tefore pescoele rtetmoat, 7 mare 2 and then leaking 


* ofvthese eat by their fire till 
aay good people a by 
rae lpr Bae ee 


“hea and be served ‘with 
suamannencened: cat eben oman cope bed 
hungry; but if you will’ come with me, I 


down on his own shabby and soaked attire, 
smiled significantly. 

. © What does it matter?” said his guide, 
as if teplying to an observation. “ My garb 
roust have t eee ee 
toilette 

“Tam no the traveller 
mentally, while ee eat 
the figure before 


. presented itself; at the top wasa . 


—2 @= ® 8 
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THE MIRROR. 


_ It-was tall: and: spare, the eye quick and 

ing, the smile frank, th accent 
educated ; a careless.stoop of the shoulders, 
ead a gibe of the lip, counteracted 
the of a naturally aristocratical bearing, 
Pe. Wee Sethe softened down. by a. pecu- 


of tone and manner. 

The supposed peasant. was evidently. the 
master of the house, and the stranger, while 
his host struck @ flint against his gun-lock 
and lighted a candle at the sparks, would 
have apologized; but the lord of the castle, 
who was.much more amused than offended, 
good-humouredly set him right with himself. 

“ I have been,” said he, “ a courtier in my 
sag pee ne races 

wn it all off,—trappings, 

‘arms, and have taken, with altered fortunes 
but an unbroken stock.of cheerfulness, to the 


, jou_might 
envied the woodland symphanies, . the 
sonorous breathings of the early horns. to 


which these old hills echoed, and 


Burgundy, 
the grape whose juice sparkled in the dee 


P 
stances; while I their unworthy descendant 
sow corn ia the hunter’s track, t vines in 
the field of tournaments, send my grain to 
base. account,—in 
ployment, and the 
ts are at. 


be less effective; my 
ts pass. for 

, ie of ; 
and soul in them. 


I am ‘le bon. pére,’ in, the world, the 
Count de Mortemain ; but I visit it seldom 


aii 


The hoarse: growling of the wind in the 
trees, the monotonous sway of their bleak 
branches, eyecare the darkness of 
his chamber, were all fast ministering to his 
wild fancies, when: suddenly a ‘low. sound 
struck upon: his ear; it seemed to proceed 
from a door which he had not before observed, 
and which was evidently-not used as an’en- 
trance, for the bolts trusted in: their 
sockets. 


space 
tween them, and thus: terminating the gal- 
lery. Below, these staircases united iu one 


FEES 
reed 


ieeatlietes Tosca 
w t 
el together to 
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hi which ran through his conver- 
tise.” tue table was oie, and abun- 
dantly served,—country meats seasoned with 
town skill, and wines of home growth: but 


rare perfection. Old-fashioned servants in solid 


and seemed authorized to smile at the happy 
hit, or careless pleasantry; it was a true 
famil - ery ie and = - 
ided, r enjoyed. At lengt 
too states (three saunas of the neigh- 
bourhood) took: their leave, and the traveller, 
who was considered for that night as one of 
family, alone remained. Suddenly the 
bell at the outward gate was rung.’ “ Strange!” 
exclaiined Madame de Mortemain, turning 
pale, “ this is the third night that some one, 
who never waits to be answered, has’ rung 
that bell.” ; 


“ Third and last,” said the count cheer- 
fully. “To-morrow I shall set a watch to 
seize and intercept the delinquent, whogver 
he may be; and :f he does not pay smartly 
for his frolic—” 

[The speaker is interrupted by the family, 
who thenretire.] =< + /9 Y 

(To be conclided in our neat.) ~ - 
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lt’; -of victuallers 
bréew-their own beer, 


551, of whom 
malt. 


54 
and 


14,840 ‘brew: their own ‘beer, and 
3,702,417 bushels of malt; and of 18 
licensed ‘sellers of beer not to be drunk 
premises, 987, who brew their own ‘beer con- 
sume 218,616 bushels of malt. In Scotland, 
242 brewers: consume 988,800 bushels of 
malt; and out-of 17,026 victuallers there are 
335 who brew their own beer, and consume 
140,380:-bushels. In Ireland, ‘there are 245 
brewers, ‘whose ‘consumption of malt. is 
1,829,587 ‘bushels. — Times. : 


by means of the several circular holes that 
are, in the Girst instance, bored throngh the 

id ball—Quarterly Review. 

The* Rival Clubs.—In the little town of 
Maybole there are no less than two clubs in- 
stituted in honour of John Knox, and as both 
of them have a dinner on the auniversary of 
the reformer’s birth-day, the innkeepers who 
furnish the usual entertainments are some- 
times at a loss to procure the su) 
ply of vivers. On one occasion, the whole 
stock of fish belonging to Janet Te 
an old woman who generally supplied the 
inns with that delicacy, was bought up by the 
caterer for ene of the dinners. The banyan 
was no sooner struck, than the landlord of the 
tival house made his a ce for a supply 
of the same article. Janet declared she was 

.. © Sold out or no,” cried Boniface, 
“T>must have fish, Janet; I have Knox's 
“dinner to provide for, and I can’t do without 
thegithor "War ” Sy ie a’ my fish 

was bought *s dinner; 
wha’s this Knox that needs sae monnie 
dinners ?”—" It was him, ‘if ye ken him, 
that took’the roof off Cross Reguel Abbey.” 


+ ==“ Cross’Reguel' Abbey!” exclaimed the 


‘woman in ‘astonishment, “ there has not 
*@ roof’dn Croes Reguel since I ha’e 
‘mind; he maun surély be'an unca old man ! 











